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SPEAKING OUT : 



Mao Tse Tung is right. The United States _is a "paper tiger". 
Its sword and buckler are rusted through. This phrase is not inap- 
propriate in the nuclear age, for in no sense is it true that our way 
of life is preserved by armaments alone. 

Prior to my military service. in World War II, I ghosted 
speeches for a number of Congressmen. In one of these, written for 
the late Lawrence Connery of Massachusetts, I used phrasing I believe 
to have been original and which I have since seen used in a number of 
variations. "Our first line of defense," this speech began, "is an 
enlightened and informed citizenry." The idea certainly was not origi- 
nal, for it is the guarantee of the First Amendment to the Constitution. 
This revolutionary concept of our revolutionary forebears Is the solid 
rock upon which the castle of freedom in the western world has been 
built. 



Those men of great wisdom and foresight who dreamed of a world 
in which man's personal freedom would be unassailable correctly under- 
stood that its worst enemy would be government. Therefore, they encap- 
sulated their fragile and cherished dream in the charter of a free 
press. Thomas Jefferson went so far as to say that the tree of liberty 
grows best when fertilized with the blood of tyrants and patriots. 

Each of. the uncountable hundreds of millions educated in our 
schools (whose freedom is equally guaranteed) has been taught this 
great and once revolutionary precept. It is, as it should be, an arti- 
cle of faith as well as fact. And there can be no doubt about it, the 
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unfettered freedom of our press is a legal right established in the 
Constitution and forever since fortified by laws and judicial decisions. 

But even our earliest governments did not readily grant these 
rights. The struggle over the first ten amendments, the Bill of Bights, 
was long and bitter. John Peter Zenger, the first of a long series of 
publishers whose courage ennobles and glorifies our history, was willing 
to forfeit his life - and almost did - to establish this principle. 

Yet I have not heard his name mentioned in several decades. 

•With burning words crackling around the Revolutionary camp 
fires and scorched into his pamphlets, Thomas Paine inspired the some- 
times illiterate rabble whose blood was indeed the first fertilization 
of the tree of our liberty. But today how many of us think of the man 
from whose pen flowed such searing phrases as "summer soldiers" and 
"winter soldiers", and "these are the times that try men’s souls , 
phrases that only a generation or so ago were on every schoolboy’s 
lips? Paine’s glorious words inspired the Revolutionary soldiers. in 
his passion and unexcelled felicity of phrase, he articulated the hopes 
and aspirations of all those not free who longed and xought for the 
freedom we can now enjoy. Yet today he is, when thought of at, all, re- 
garded as a secret shame of our past, almost as an unwholesome, natexul 
thing. A foundation dedicated to preserving his memory languishes on 
the edge of failure and is virtually unknown. The city of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, refused to permit the erection of a statue sculptured in 
his hondr. Thomas Paine is "controversial", no longer a hero. 

The fire of the freedom of the press cannot be and is not 
being extinguished by the government, although to a degree every gov- 
ernment tries. For this we can thank the founding fathers and many 
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legislators and judges who followed them. The flame is, nonetheless, 
being smothered by a blanket of fear, complacency and financial success. 
This blanket has been laid on the fire by the publishers themselves, 
not by the government. They can extinguish the flame just as easily 
as government can. 

It is time some Indians grasped the edges of the blanket and 
sent up smoke signals of warning before the fire goes out entirely. I 
tried to be such an Indian. 

I wrote a book about (the Warren «eport. It is a critical 
analysis based exclusively upon the evidence of the Warren Commission. 

It Is devoid of speculation or rumor and is single-mindedly dedicated 

SWULfT 

to proving Its only conclusion: That the expected job was not done 

A 

and must be done. Can there be any question that, if the conclusions 
of the Warren Commission are wrong or even only subject to reasonable 
doubt, there may have been the greatest miscarriage of justice in our 
history and the most > heinous of unsolved crimes? If, in fact, Lee 
Earvey Oswald was not, as the Commission declared, the lone and unas- 
sisted assassin, is any President safe? Or are any ofr-us? 

There was a clear public anxiety to grasp and hold close any 
explanation that might, even in part, explain this monstrous deed. 
Hence, prior to the writing, I thought It best to arrange for publica- 
tion of the book, with agreement on its doctrine and contents. I made 
such an agreement with one publisher who enjoyed a reputation for per- 
sonal Integrity. He seemed avid to print the book and said of it, 

"This will be the most important thing I will ever do in my lifetime." 
He more than agreed with my belief that the book should call no names. 
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cast no aspersions, engage in no speculations and be restricted entirely 
to the Commission’s evidence - he insisted upon it. At the appointed 
time, I delivered a manuscript of something over 100,000 words and of 
the described character. 




Initially, those who served as his editors expressed satisfac- 
tion. They praised the writing and were impressed by the magnitude of 
the research upon which it was based. Then the general manager made 
a trip to Washington, and immediately there was acohange in attitude 
toward both the book and me. Suddenly there were objections that some- 
how escaped definition. Articulate as one may pres^'^me a publisher, his 
general manager or his editor to be, I could learn nothing except that 
this "wasn’t a book”. The most rudimentary explanation of these three 
simple words was not then forthcoming and has not been available since. 



My bewilderment was increased when I recalled the obvious ex- 
citement and pleasure of the general manager a few days earlier as he 
told me that reports from his salesmen indicated an initial sale more 
than twice that at which a book becomes ^successful, an augury he repre- 
sented as "a guaranteed bestseller”. There is hardly anything repre- 
hensible or undesirable about a profitable publishing enterprise. I 
had been as pleased as he at the prospect for what I had hoped would be 
a valuable contribution to the viability of our society and in which my 
wife and I had already invested about 8,000 hours of work. 

S 0 , this publisher rejected my book; yet he did not return the 
manuscript. My letters went unanswered, and the money contractually 
due me went unpaid. Lawyers assured me this was a clear and simple case 
of breach of contract and that the manuscript was indeed my exclusive 
property. But litigation would serve only to prevent publication of the 
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book and Its revelations. My wife thereupon began the laborious task 
of retyping its 600 pages. 

The coincidence between the changed attitude toward the book 
and me and the trip to Washington is unmistakable, but may well be only 
coincidence. Likewise, the unusual^ loss of interest in the profits 
from a ‘'guaranteed bestseller", certainly a rarity among publishers, 
may also be subject to other explanations. But whether intended or not, 
they have the effect of at least delaying publication. 

r : T 

Reaching other publishers was by no means difficult. During 
the next few months, it was read and praised „ by some of the largest 
and best known, all of whom declined to print it. 

A A ranking editor for the first to whom, I presented it was so 

excited he read it overnight and on his own time, a compliment that was 
to be repeated. He described it as "a thoroughly professional job". 

But frthe publisher thought the book was "not for us". The reason given 
me was that ± was not a scholar, the dean of a law school, or a well 
known trial lawyer. Sven in this publisher* s terms, his reasons struck 
me as Inappropriate. 

My credentials were precisely those required. I began my 
adult life as a U. S. Senate investigator and editor of sufficient know- 
ledge and dependability to have been accredited to represent the Senate 
in a major legal proceeding. As a writer, I did a series of "exposes" 
relating to the national defense, based upon my own original investi- 
gations. In these I carefully delineated the methods and successes of 
the Nazis in penetrating American defense industries, thereby receiving 
proscribed royalties on patents and gathering vital intelligence, in- 
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eluding such things as the exact number of bombers we produced. The 
editor who published them, later an important personage under the 
Eisenhower administration, attributed the freezing of foreign funds 
by the U. S. Government largely to the impact of these articles. 

They received unstinted praise from dozens of national legislators, 
cabinet members and even the White House. (If I may confess a "crime", 
prior to our entry into the war, I had been an unregistered agent of 
British Intelligence. I had been "hooked" into this by an official 
of the Department of Justice, which could not make appropriate use of 
the Intelligence I had gathere;d. ) 

During the war I was in GSS w^ere. In addition to analytical 
functions, I was used as a trouble-shooter by secret intelligence and 
performed delicate and confidential services for the State Department 
and the '*hite House. My first assignment at OSS bore a remarkable 
parallel to my book. Four men who had volunteered for an almost sure- 
death parachute drop behind Nazi lines had been convicted by a court- 
martial In Washington. Despite the functioning of military law. General 
"Wild Bill" Donovan, who was dedicated as few men are to the welfare 
of his subordinates, thought these men had been framed. L-ess than two 
months later, the men were free. They had, in fact, been framed. In 
establishing their innocence, I never set foot out of our offices and 
employed nothing except the documentation already available. 

With this background. It seemed to me the explanation of this 
publisher was not his reason for declining to print the book. The same 
is true of all but one of the others. 



All of the many people with whom I had contact during the 
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unsuccessful effort to get this book published were the finest kind. 
They Here personally very kind to me and differed from each other only 
in how much nicer some were. 



Of all these good people, the one who was far and away the 



most helpful, the one whom ± will forever remember and for wh 



om 



have 



the warmest feeling, is an official of one of the largest publishing 
houses. He read the manuscript the night I -delivered it to him. In 
the nest several days, he also had others read it.- I was told they were 
"most impressed", that it was r‘ T a particularly good work", that its 
preparation was thorough, that it was well written and well reasoned, 
that it was "highly responsible" and "respectful of the c oramission" 
and that, in short, "you have a damn good book". They were going to 
have a meeting with the advertising and public relations experts and 
I would then hear from them. 



What I heard was not details of advertising and public rela- 
tions campaigns, but the decision of the publisher not to print the 
book. With commendable honesty, I was informed that this house had an 
existing problem through which it could be seriously and Immediately 
hurt by the government. Publication of my book could be like a red flag 
waved before a charging bull. Unfortunately, this was only too true. 



Adding kindness to honesty, this man offered to introduce the 
manuscript to other major houses because he felt it was important. 

Here again, negative decisions were explicitly labeled as "not editor- 
ial" but "policy" and "not easy to arrive at", which at least is a re- 
flection of a troubled conscience. Again, the book was praised. 

The only other reason ever given me by publishers was that 
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there was no interest in the subject - imagine that! - or that the sub- 
ject had already been exhausted. Yet not a single book on the Warren 
Report had been published! 

The record with literary agents is similar. I bagan with one 
§ who resigned. The next lost interest when they heard the subject 

matter of the book. Two, however, recommended other agents, with the 



admonition that I not divulge who had referred me. The sixth read the 
manuscript, said it was "an excellent job” and agreed to be my agent, but 
without optimism, for I had told him the history of the book. 

Are publishers correct in thinking Americans have no interest 
in the most sensational assassination in hisrory and a miscarriage ox 
justice of the same magnitude? Are they correct in thinking Americans 
have no interest in what may, with moderation, be described as wrongful 
conclusions by the Presidential commission of inquiry? If they truly 
believe these things, which I regard as slanders, what are they saying 
about Americans? 



Or are they afraid? 

Some of these publishers have, clearly, displayed courage in 
the past and with other subjects. One, for example, when the highly 
profitable subject of sex was involved, was willing to fight for the 
ST if v freedom of the press up to the Supreme Court. He was not, however, 

^ _*» interested in this book or any kind of a book on the Warren Report, 

under any circumstances. 

Rear of the government is, as was indicated to me, clearly 
a motivating factor, if not the exclusive one. Yet there is no evi- 
dence that the government has even "passed the word”, although know- 
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ledge able people have expressed this opinion. 

In all of this, what happens to ''freedom of the press" and 
all the other exalted principles that are the American contribution to 
human freedom and that I, certainly, am not alone in holding dear? 
has freedom of the press" come to mean only the right to print what 
many Americans consider indecent and unworthy of publication? Does it 
mean only that rich men or powerful corporations have the right to 
espouse causes they like or to condemn those they do not like? 

Perhaps because my parents came to this country and found the 
freedom they lacked in the land of their birth, the freedoms most 
Americans take for granted mean raore to me, although I hate to believe 
this. Do we not know that freedoms, like muscles, must be used lest 
they atrophy? 

i'rom the history oi my book, I can draw only one conclusion: 
Publishers themselves can and are destroying the freedom it is beyond 
the legal right of the government to deny them. 




